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infant usually appears normal, though slightly underweight and
anemic. Other symptoms seldom appear before a year, when sud-
denly a leg or arm becomes paralyzed, or one eye rolls outward.
Convulsions may follow, paralysis increases, and mental retarda-
tion is evident. The disease can be arrested by raising the patient's
body temperature with malarial fever, hot pads, or electric cur-
rents passed through the body. Destroyed cerebral tissue can not
be restored, but further destruction is prevented and the patient
may continue life at this lower mental level.
Seventy per cent of epidemic encephalitis, or "sleeping sick-
ness," cases impair the victims' mentality or bring about loss of
emotional control. Tredgold describes a young patient who took
offense at some innocent remark, jumped up, swore, hurled a
flower pot through the window, and violently kicked the physi-
cian's shins. While the intellectual deterioration resulting from
encephalitis is less severe than some other types, treatment and
reeducation of these persons have not been very successful.
Other causes of feeblemindedness include epilepsy, some en-
docrine disorders, malnutrition either before or shortly after
birth, and sensory defects such as partial deafness or blindness
which retard the learning process.
Treatment and Education
For the majority of feebleminded cases no clear-cut organic
basis is known. Presumably the condition results from imperfect
structure and function of the central nervous system. "Insuffi-
ciency of brain cells" is the way one authority summed it up. In
by far the greatest number of cases medical treatment is ineffec-
tive. The best that can be done is to fit mentally retarded persons
into the social order as well as possible.*
Mentally retarded persons are by no means hopeless, as was
shown by Warren R. Bailer, clinical and educational psycholo-
gist. He made a study of 200 persons who had., in elementary
school many years before, I.Q.'s of less than 70. Though these